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"SAILORS ARE JUST COGS IN THE BOMBING MACHINE" : 

TWO CORAL SEA SAILORS ASHORE 

by Elaine El ins on 

Pacific News Service/ LI BE RAT I ON News Service 

OLONGAPO, Philippines (LA'S) --The USS Coral 
Sea had been ”on the line”--bombing off the coast 
of Vietnam-- for 37 days without let-up. Most of 
the sailors looked pale and war-weary as they 
passed the Main Gate of Subic Naval Base onto the 
’’strip 1 ' of Olongapo. 

David Smith has been with the USS Coral Sea 
for three years, through three tours of 'Nan duty. 

In loud voices, to overcome the blare of juke- 
box music, we talked in a bar frequented by U.S. 
Sailors about life on the carrier. 

"Have you ever been floating for 40 days? 

When we’re cn the line, we're working port and 
starboard — 12 hours cn and 12 hours off . When we 
get a watch, it's even worse, 14 to 16 hours a day. 
Then we go back to the ccrrpartment to sleep with 
120 other guys. Can’t sleep anyway, the engine is 
so loud and on a ship it never stops . And then 
there's the planes, taking off and landing. They're 
a constant reminder of what it's all about, why 
you're out there in the first place. 

"When I first ’got on the ship in '68-' 69, 
everyone was gung-ho war-crazy. We all wanted to 
be part of the action. The next time around, there 
was an anti-war feeling, but we just didn't knew 
what to do. This tour, no one wanted to go and so 
we started the SOS movement — Stop Our Ship. 

"One quarter of the ship signed a petition 
saying they didn't want the ship to go to 'Nam. 

Now that we're out, the Brass thinks that by making 
you work so hard, you won't have time to think. 
Because if you think, you'll start thinking about 
the bombs and the war." 

"Yeah y but some things you can f t ignore y " said 
'Jeff Innsmore y also from the Coral Tea. "They 
assemble the bombs right near oh ere i)e eat. I see 
them putting them toge Veer- - the 5 0 0 pounders --and 
at Christmas they wrote cn them f Terry Fucking 
Chri s Unas , Chari: c 1 . oe c orb e d ri gh t through on 
Christmas Day y 15 miles from barnang; that really 
pissed off a lot of guys." 

"They try to keep every tiling from us — they 
never let us knew hew many missions the ship flies, 
hew many villages have been wiped out. So we 
started putting out a paper called We Are Every - 
where, with statistics about ha*/ much ordnance we 
carry, how many people had .been killed. We print 
it right cn the ship and spread it all around. 

We've had three issues so far, and they can't 
figure out who's doing it." 

Wo left the bar, and walked along Mags ays ay 
Boulevard, the heart of the "strip” he re . Or* both 
sides, bars like "D'World" and "Paradise Alio}'" 
beckon. ; :a:n ‘ ngs • o- ry get r: : ^zrz. 
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Two Shore Patrol in white uniforms with billy 
sticks hanging at their sides eyed the two sailors 
with no and then passed by. Jeff picked up, tr We 
used to have meetings in the mess hall y but the 
Marines broke those up. Dow ve meet at night behind 
b:e auKsronssK. Tz r s right up by the water y and 
they" are afraid what might happen to them if they 
cl - o^me a. - .a try - - s top a*? • 

"The Brass is really uptight now," David said. 
"Afraid of the SCS movement. Captain Harris put 
out an order to get anyone who is involved with 
SCS and they're trying." 

I was told that over thirty men have been 
discharged or transferred from the ship for SOS 
activities to date. There is now a campaign on 
board to write Congress asking for an investigation. 
One sailor alone has written 17 Congressmen; 
another wrote a 237 page letter to his Senator, 
complete with a set of documents. 

When the carrier came into Subic, three 
sailors were in the brig for wearing cut up U.S. 
flags as headbands at a meeting on board. One of 
them, Robert Kil lough, had been on a six-day 
hunger strike. 

Subic Naval Base is the home of the Seventh 
Fleet, and Olongapo, too, bears the scars of Vietnam. 
The whole town is geared to the quick entertainment 
of the U.S. sailor. We walked past the vendors 
selling tie-dye T-shirts and Japanese watches. A 
woman approached us with a box full of tin 
pendants--a choice of a peace symbol or a swastika. 

David smiled wryly, "Sametiling for us and 
something for the lifers. This town has got every- 
thing." 

Wc paused at a fruit stand too long, and 
were offered grass, or opium, or "the finest 
skag in Asia.” Olongapo is wel 1 - renowned for its 
drug market. 

Mags ays ay Boulevard was getting more crowded 
as night fell Neon lights blinking over the bars, 
lighting the special ’’hotels” upstairs. Young 
bar-hostesses from the outlying provinces stood in 
doorways under the watchful eyes of pimps and 
madams. Shoeshinc boys and jeepney drivers 
gathered in knots around the makeshift barbeque 
stands and looked on as the streets filled up 
with sailors. 

As we parted, David’s glance returned from 
taking in the Asian capital around us. 

"It's hard to imagine that tcroarrcw we have 
to go back and tomb Vietnam. When you're out 
there , you knew you're in the most miserable plaoe 
in the wh~lo v/orld — a r.S. warship in the middle 
of on ^cxj.ui. Maybe* we didn't stop this one, but 
tile movement is spreading throughout the fleet. 

And a ship can't run without sailors." 

— BO — 

****************** ****************** ***** ********* 

Ma *'ch .1, 1 8CT - -lotawat cm Indians drove White 
surveyors o\\ taeir land, which became Battle 
Creck ; M toucan 
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"WINNING THE CONFIDENCE OF THE SAVAGES": 

U.S. MISSIONARIES PACIFY THE WORLD 

By NACLA 

LIBERATION News Service 

What does the word missionary mean to you? 
Chances are most people would mumble something 
about dedicated: men and women who forfeit a nor- 
mal life in the United States to spend years in 
primitive surroundings throughout the world 
spreading their religion while helping those "less 
fortunate than ourselves." Innocent, well meaning 
if old-fashioned people just doing their thing. 

But the facts prove otherwise. Today there 
are nearly 50,000 North American Christian mis- 
sionaries scattered over the globe who play a 
key part in the U.S.* ability to "pacify" the 
people of a particular area while the wealth 
and resources in the area are extracted by power- 
ful economic enterests. 

Though not all missionaries have participated 
directly in this "pacification," the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators, Inc., the second largest 
Protestant missionary sending agency, has been 
deeply involved in "occupying " primitive tribes 
in a way which they alaim softens the shock of 
the inevitable integration of these "savages" 
(that's how they say it *.) into modem society. 

Wycliffe, also known as the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, Inc. (WBT/SIL) maintains 2500 
men and women in some 23 countries and is unique 
among missionary organizations. It combines its 
evangelistic objectives with the highly developed 
specialty of descriptive linguistics in order 
to put down in writing previously unrecorded 
languages of isolated tribal groups. 

After devising a written language, they trans- 
late books of the New Testament into the language, 
prepare official school materials in the new 
tongue, and then teach the people to read it. SIL 
is currently constructing an expensive new lin- 
guistics training center on a 100 acre plot in 
Dallas Texas, and Wycliffe is about to build a 
new international headquarters on a five acre 
plot, of prime real estate in Huntington Beach, 

Cali foraia. 

WBT/SIL 1 s linguistic personnel are trained 
at such places as the University of Oklahoma 
(Norman), University of North Dakota (Grand Forks), 
University of Washington (Seattle) and Gordon Col- 
lege in Boston. 

Their work is supported by host governments 
in the 23 countries, by private donations in the 
U.S. and by grants from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the U.S. Agency 
for International Development (US-AID). IJS-AID is 
one of the chief institutions which the United 
States has for promoting its interests abroad in 
the name of "development." 

Here are some examples of Wycliffe* s work: 

** In Vietnam the Sumer Institute of Lin- 
guistics lias, since 1957, received money from 
US-AID to do linguistic work among twelve triixos 


of Montagnards . These people live in the oounty 
central highlands , a region which is crucial in 
the Vietnam War. CIA and Green Beret efforts to 
reduce traditional Montagnard hostility towards 
the lowland Vietnamese in the south who cxntrol 
them have been helped along by the SIL who broke 
the language barrier for them. 

WBT/SIL has been building up its printing 
and translating facilities in Saigon over the 
past year, and today it wants to expand its work 
in Vietnam as well as moving into Cambodia. 

**In 1962 the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
signed an agreement with the government of Colombia 
which, among other things , commit teef the organization 
to put the air transport and radio services of its 
subsidiary, the Jungle Aviation and Radio Service 
(JAARS) at the disposal of government officials. 

In 1970 SIL did in fact, provide air and 
radio support, as well as interpreters, for na- 
tional police and military units engaged in su- 
pressing armed insurrection by the Guahibo Indians. 
This tribe took up arms against Colombian nationals 
who settled on their lands in a U.S. supported land 
reform program. Meanwhile SIL insists that they 
are trying to prevent occurences like this by 
securing land titles for the Indians. 

Nevertheless, for over a year SIL's Colombian 
branch has been under fire by a coalition of social 
scientists and others who tried without success to 
get the 1962 agreement cancelled and to have 
SIL kicked out of the country. The WBT/SIL base 
at Loma Linda in eastern Colombia (from which the 
1970 military operation against the Guahibos was 
directed) was donated to the missionaries by a 
Colombian army general. 

**SIL*s program in Peru began in 1945. Now 
JAARS personnel (the Jungle Aviation and Radio 
Service of the Wycliffe Translators) train mechanics 
as pilots for the Peruvian army as well as provide 
air support for remote military outposts . At SIL r s 
jungle base of Yarinacocha > an American colony the 
size of a small city , the organization raises r~ ~ 
chickens under a US-AID grant for resale to Amazon 
tribes . 

But government money and military training 
are only a small part of the story. In Ecuador the 
organization works closely with U.S. oil companies, 
many of which arc based in Southern California 
where Wycliffe * s international headquarters is 
located. A 1971 Wycliffe publicity flier tells 
the following story: 

’’TWenty-five years ago the Shell Oil Canpany 
lost many workers to Auca (Indian) spears. For 
several reasons Shell decided to leave Ecuador. 
Suddenly with the discovery of a vast reserve of 
oil under the eastern jungle twenty-one ccxrp anises 
are working 1500 men there. 

"As they advance we fly ahead of them and 
explain to Aucas living in their path that they 
are caning, ite persuade them that they should nove 
out of the way. This is done by Auca Christians 
through a loudspeaker mounted on the plane. As the 
Indians move we notify the oil ccrrpanies . As a Je- 
suit of the close coordination by radio and telephone 
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through our Quito office there has r.ot been one 
life lost to date. PRAISE ODD I" 

Another source provides more decail of this 
operation In the October- December 1969 issue 
of Wycliffe's Translation magazine, John Lmdskoog, 
director of the Ecuador field branch, reported: 

"A technique has been developed which allows 
us uo carry on two-way conversation while flying 
overhead. .. An expendable radio transmitter, 
built into a basket, is dropped. A wing-noun ted 
speaker carries voices of Aucas in the plane to 
those on the ground, while a receiver in the 
plane pic^r up around conversation. This is 
tape-re — rded and studied after each flight. 
Certain key names have been learned. Calling 
people By name has dene much to win the confidence 
of the savages." 

— 30 — 
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ATTICA DEFENSE SPEAKERS SAY: 

"WE REMEMBER WITH CLARITY...” 

"We u jilt remember with, c lari ty the sense less 
murders of Attica. With nc doubt , ever.tuo.lly the 
attempt will be made to excuse that tssue as 
Justifiable murder- -homo aide if you prefer . But 
regardless of these deceptive measures , criminal 
deeds of Rockefeller and hi. killer squadrons 
will crystallize in the light of truth . This time 
' face ' will not easily be saved by attempts to 
distort issues as is customary . As brother Malcolm 
Shabazz-El onee pointed out, ' Making the victim 
appear to be the criminal. tn 

— Carl Jones -El , Attica Prison 
February, 1972 . 


ATTICA, N.Y. C LX S j — At this time, over 
300 inmates are being held in segregation in 
Attica Prison, They are waiting- for a Grand Jury 
which is deciding which of the inmates are going 
to be charged in the September, 1971 rebellion. 

The Grand Jury is of course all white and all 
from the Wyoming County area in which the 
prison is a major industry. 

With the TV cameras off the prison, condi- 
tions are becoming harder. Guards and prison of- 
ficials arc now confiscating legal material when 
prisoners ret uni from visits with their lawyers. 
Mariano ”Dalou" Gonzalez had his legal papers 
taken away from him on February 17 by the same 
guard who marked an ”X” on his back after the 
prison was retaken. When Dalou objected the guard 
shoved him roughly to his cell. When he tried 
to protest to a sergeant he was struck from 
b e h i n ( 1 bv .-mother guard, and then the three 
guards , including the sergeant, beat and kicked 
Dalou am! dragged him down anotner flight of stairs 
to a new ce 1 1 


•\ t the < amo time tuc me nor)' oi Attica i> 
beginning to fade t rom people's -inis. *nc A 
Defense conmitte has formed a ake rs group- 
including re cer. t b released ; m r. . m a 

Clark , Law re nee k . 1 lob rew , Jos e: i * t t ie , Al x 
[jihu and Johnny Delgado as we! 1 a." a e: ^ 


t i ca 


aii 


lawyers . Groups , 
like a speaker to 
Attica and to lie!; 
defense can be fi: 
Defense Committee 
10013 or call 


organizations ox schools who would 
help the word get out about 
n raise fields so that a legal 
nail cod should contact the Attica 
, 1 Hudson St., New York, N.Y- 
2) :: 7-0385- 
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FRO:! -METAL BANDS TO METAL BARS: 

ANTI-VAR DENTIST GETS 15 YEARS 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) — Dr. Bernard Bender, an 
anti-war dentist, was sentenced to 15 years 
in jail on February 28 and fined $30,000 
for fitting prospective draftees with braoes. 

Federal Judge Andrew Hauk imposed the maxi- 
mum sentence on Bender, who had been accused of 
prescribing braces to help young men escape the 
draft and then removing the braces later. Bender 
said that the braces were necessary, and had 
been backed at the trial by testimony to that 
effect. 

Dr. Bender's crime "smacks of treason Judge 
Hauk charged. "Did he do it," said the judge, 

"to aid these youths evade the draft ? Was it to 
help young men? Was it to help himself, to help 
his campaign against the Vietnam war? Was it to 
help the North Vietnamese and Vietccng, to lend 
aid and contort to the enemy? That's what I want 
to knew." 

The judge said the prison sentence could be 
modified after a 90-day psychiatric examination, 
but that the fine will stand. Bender's lawyer 
asked that he be freed on bail pending appeal. 

— 30 — 
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ANTI-WAR ACTIVIST ARRESTED IN MONTREAL: 

CHARGED WIHI BOMBING 25 NATIONAL GUARD TRUCKS 

MONTREAL, Quebec, Canada (LNS) --Joe Schock, 
charged with destroying 25 National Guard trucks, 
who had successfully eluded FBT -agents for 18 months 
was caught in Montreal in the beginning of February 
He was arrested by Montreal police for carrying 
false identity papers He is currently fighting ex- 
tradit ion 

Schock, a former activist at the University 
of Idaho, spent four years in the Marine Coips and 
three months m a special program as a trainee on 
the Los .Angeles police force before he went to col- 
lege and turned against the war 

Schock was fjr^t arrested on May 5, 1 ‘J 7 0 (the day 

of the Kent Slate minders) in Lewiston, Idaho after 
23 trucks •. aiued at ATUJ'OJ were destroyed us they 
sat parked at the ijwiston Nation-i) Guard Armory He 
w a s held xii a ).:a.>. i. mum s e can t > c ell at t he N e z Re r ce 
County Jail in Lewiston until June 11, l ( J 7 0 when he 
was released ni ft is own recognizance 

A I a .> y - ■ r h.'S been aired to light more extradi- 
tion s: -x due ' v.nCvk Heten.se Committee has been form- 
ed c :W r : i ut ions van be ^enf to the 
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OPIUM AND EMPIRE: 

PROBING THE CIA HEROIN RACKET 

NEW YORK (INS) - -"Drug addiction is the gov- 
ernment's way of pacifying masses of young peonle. 
Just like in China, there will soon be an opium 
war here," one veteran, ex-addict predicted in a 
forum on "Opium and Empire” on Feb. 19. Speakers 
from the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 
(CCAS); Vietnam Veterans from DM! (Drug Mending 
Zone), a locally-based drug rebai litation project 
run by ex-addicts returned from Vietnam; VJ otnam 
Veterans Against the War, and various drug rehabil- 
itation therapuetic communities spoke about the drug 
problem in Vietnam and in this country. 

The history of opium has for over a hundred 
years been tied to imperialism in China. The Opium 
War of 1839-42 erupted when the British chose to 
force China to end its ban on the import of opium. 
Yet with a history of being the largest opium pro- 
ducer in the world from 1919 to 1949, Chinese ad- 
diction rates are now zero. This is due to inten- 
sive rehabilitation, education and job opportunities 
for all addicts sponsored by the Chinese beginning 
in 1949. 

But western imperial interests in Asia are 
still actively involved in heroin traffic. Vietnam 
veterans and CCAS members focussed attention at the 
recent conference on opium and Vietnam, and the 
CIA’s involvement in the "trade”. 

Heroin is made from opium and most of the 
world's illegal opium comes from Southeast Asia. 
Figures from the Congressional Record , Jane 9, 

1971, show that in 1968, Burma, Thailand and Laos 
contributed 750 tons of opium toward a yearly world 
production of illicit opium totalling 1300 tons. 

Most of the illicit opium is grown by Mco 
tribesmen in a remote region where Burma, Thail;md 
and Laos intersect. It is moved out by bands of 
smugglers who are "remnants” of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies chased out of China into Burma in 19 29, and 
who control "more them SO* of the drug traffic". 

In Laos, the traffic is controlled by Amen can - 
supported Laotian generals who move heroin them- 
s e 1 v e s . 


Air transport is the main vehicle for moving 
opium and heroin. It is flown from col lectio]' 
points in the far northwest to "forwarding centers" 
like Udon Thani, the major U.3. air base in north- 
ern Thailand and the "secret" base of the CIA’s 
c 1 an des t i ne a rmy at Long Ch en g i n Laos C i t i c s 
such as Vientiane and Bangkok serve as central 
markets, processing centers and final transsi, i pment 
points for heroin bound for Saigon and Hong Kong. 

The heroin goes from Laos to Vidua', via pianos 
usually the planes of Air America. bescr-L'ed o-< 

”a CIA proprietary" in the Pentagon Pagers , Air 
America "provides air logistical support an.l , _ x :Oi 
me re i a 1 cover to most CIA, and most other L. ^ . go'. - 
eminent agencies’ requi ronents . ” 

They arc also the principal airii.v ihn* trans- 
ports nags ot gold dust m exchange tor oars o. d- 
i in-] in and out of Laos. :'Tes t i monv : a f'.' : r 
Green Beret, \gt. Paul '.Mthers, 2 ; > at tk«. : 

''O Idle i Hearings in iA»s t >n , let. l.'i 



The U.5. government helps Kuomintang bandits 
in nothem Thailand, the Lao generals and the Saigon 
ruling clique make the opium profits as a reward for 
their support of U.S. goals in Southeast Asia. Our 
government also supplies a captive- body of consumers 

-- the GIs in Vietnam. 

GIs in Vietnam keep expanding the heroin mar- 
ket as they turn to drugs in a war they don't under- 
stand. "You are alone, you don't know what you're 
fighting for, and you don't even see the enemy for 
three months. Meantime, a couple of your close bud- 
dies die from boobietraps . It's easy to understand 
why drugs are appealing," one ex-GI and ex-addict 
said. 

As the use of drugs in Vietnam increases, the 
old war slogans change. It's now "Johnny comes 
nodding home." Many GIs bring their habits home 
with them, so much so that when they begin looking 
for jobs employers refuse to hire them, accusing 
them of being suspect drug-addicts. 

One such GI, an ex-addict (he kicked his habit 
before leaving Vietnam), after being refused employ- 
ment over and over, finally found a job in the gar- 
ment district. He soon tired of working at a 
meaningless job, quit and signed up for unemployment, 
which he received. He started haning out on the 
street with his old friends, and soon fell into his 
old habit of shooting dope. He shot dope for 1 1/2 
y.ears and finally went to a Veterans Administration 
Hospital for help, where he found out he "wasn't 
alone." He is presently in a drug rehabilitation 
program and "drug free". 


A spokesman for Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War read a poem, "CIA Dope Calypso" by Allen Gins- 
berg from Earth News magazine: 

Pouby Lyfond had worked for the French 
Bio fat man like wine and wench 
Prince of the Meos> grew black mud 
Ppium flowed through the land like a flood 

Communis ts came and abased the French away 
Po Pouby took a joo with the CIA 

And his best friend General Vang Phao 
Pan our Meo army like a sacred cow 
Helicon ter smugglers filled Long Tieng r s bars 
Xiang ipuang Pi'ovince on the Plain of Jars . 

it s tainted in secret they were fighting yesterday 
C l a n do s l i n e army o f th e CIA . 

Ail through the sixties the dope flew free . 

Phx\< Pan Pen Phut Pa: j on to Marshall Ky 

A * r Amor : ca fo l lowi ng through 

Pra.sp or ting confiture for President Thieu 

A! I these dealt as we >v decades and today 
P ’ ; •. ; : cL a rP. ... c ^ me :■ of t he C lA . 


[For more Information on opium and empire, 
the March 1972 issue of Earth magazine or a 
pamphlet To- Opi un Ti ■' ij_l available for 25$ from 
toe CorjMttee oi Caocerivd Asia Scholars.] 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD** AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR 

From: Shot Tower, P.O, Box 43S7, Baltimore, Md., 21225. 

We would like to exchange papers with other pa- 
pers orientated toward working people- -both in the 
community and in the workplace. 

* * * X 

From: All You Can Eat, 5 Railroad Plata.. Room 215, 

New Brunswick, N.J., 08903, tel. 201 246-9693. 


ALL LXS SUBSCRIBERS*' *March 4 , jj^2 _ 

From: The Lesbian Tide, 1124 1/2 Ogden Dr., Los 
Angeies, Ca , 9004b, 

We are a iesoian magazine, by and for the 
rising tide of gay women today. We welcome ex- 
change with other gay papers and invite subscrip- 
tions at $4 for 12 issues sample copy, 35$. 
Mailed in a plain envelope. Please make checks 
out to the Tide Collective. 


During the month of February. All You Can Eat u 
has undergo 116 several changes, the most important be- 
ing the change in our staff. Five members of the 
AYCE staff have left permanently and joined the Nat- 
ional Caucus of Labor Committees. The new staff/col- 
lective consists now of about 20 women and men from 
the New Brunswick area, united in a non sectarian so- 
cialist political perspective. 

We are continuing to publish AYCE on a monthly 
schedule, and want to continue to exchange our paper 
with all members of LNS. If you do not already ex- 
change with us, please mail us a copy of your publi- 
cation and we will place you on our mailing list 


From: New Jersey Student Union, 97 Church St., Ne 
Brunswick, N.J., 08901, tel. 201 247-6426, 


From: Women's Studies Program, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Ca ; 92115. 

The Women’s Studies Program at San Diego 
State College is recruiting for Fall faculty. 

We need women who can teach Women in History, 
Women in Education. Racism and Sexism, Contempory 
Issues of Women’s Liberation, Women in Compara- 
tive Cultures, Socialization Process of Women, 
Self- Actualization of Women, and Women in Liter- 
ature. We need applications in by March 30, 
please include your involvement in the Women’s 
Movement. As we have limited positions, 2.5 (but 
we are expecting one other) placement will most 
likely be half-time. 


N.J. has a high school student union running a 
paper and a press service. We have an electric sten- 
cil machine (zaps your type and pictures onto a sten- 
cil) That’s 50$ a stencil. We also mimeograph your 
papers . 

Please send papers, poems, graphics, and self- 
written articles to us. 

* * * * 

From: The Jewel House Collective, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Our collective is extremely interested in work- 
ing to establish a movement radio network, We have 
already purchased a complete citizen’s band rig and 
we are working on getting our general class licenses, 
building our own receiver, transmitter, etc. If you 
can put us in touch with like-minded people it would 
help a lot. 

* * * *■ 

From: The Catonsville Roadrunner, 28 Brundxetts Road, 
Manchester 21 > England. 061 881-0477. 

Please note our new address. 

* * * * 

From: The Activist, Youth Against War and Fascism, 

Box M, Norton Union, SUNYAB, Buffalo, N.Y-, 
14214. 

This is to let you know why you haven’t been re- 
ceiving issues of The Activist since Jrj.sou s -J • ~ 
was sent out in May, 19/1. The people in control of 
student funds at the University of Buffalo are re 
fusing to fund an ti- imperialist and anti -racist news- 
papers. In addition to no money at all for ine Acti- 
vist, they have allotted only a fraction oi ^ne money 
the Black Student Union needs for tneir paper. 

We are still trying to obtain funds for fr.e Ac- 
tivist. We are asking subscribers to write letters 
to Sub- Board 1, SUNY at Buffalo, m support ot The 
Activist. Please let us know you’re sending a setter . 
plTge 5 LIBERATION News Service J - ' 


From: North American Student Cooperative Organ- 
ization, -546 S.A.B. ; Ann Art or , Mich., 
48104, tel. 3.13 663-0889. 

We have three introductory pamphlets on co- 
operatives that we are selling at cost --10$?-- 
to interested people They are: Brotherhood 
Economics, by Toyohiko K&gawa; Direct Economic 
Action, by Art Danfsoth; and Co-op Housing: an 
Information Kit, by the Cooperative Housing 
Foundation of Canada and NASCO. 


From: Partisan Information Centre, Box S5H9, 

Station F, Vancouver 12, B.C , tel. 255- 
3000 

We are in the process oi setting up a com- 
munity union of campus an! underground papers 
here in Vancouver. At the moment, people from 
the Grape, Peak (Simon Fraser) < Ubyssey (Univer- 
sity of B CO, Tower (Vancouver City College), 
Oganookie Standard (lugh school paper), B.C. 
Access Catalogue. Partisan, Left Press, New Leaf, 
and Pedestal are involved m planning this. 

We are looking for a location in order to 
collectivize our equipment and resources and 
therefore enable people to print papers and po- 
litical leaflets etc 

The advantages of sharing resources are 
obvious but the political objectives of having 
suen x centre are more important We hope even- 
tually to have a lame facility in downtown Van- 
couver where "her* would be a sunstantial peoples 
library, Kim zulle<‘Kve tape collection, per- 
iodicals, books, etc 'P e ii 3u r 1 i?ok of funds 
is what holding u** back. 

lor the moment v;e are using the Partisan 
In format-' or. Centre :c begm operations. News, 
research papers, cut- of- town newspapers, maga- 
“ines, graphics are being collected here. Peo- 
, * 9 < 2 mo iV . . 
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pie in the community are being asked to call our num- 
ber with notices of events, requests for information 
etc. People at this phone then call the various 
newspapers to notify them of it. 


From: Resurrection City, People's Farm, c/o Cheryl 
Robihson, Box 125 A, Browns, Alabama. 

We've formed a farmers' cooperative around the 

town of Bogue Chitto. Right now our aims are to 

grow food for our es^ e Move ~ 

ment around the area oFTEesS southern states. 

We need work brigades to come and help in work- 

ing the 300 acres of land that will be planted ghe 
spring. We plant in May, there is cultivation tone 

“RSf mat^e^’wl n il e e& e peopYi S inyf ime §fP^ b ^ar. For 

Our financial situation is also pretty bleak and 
we need money primarily for equipment--$6000 for a 
used heavy-duty tractor and $2000 more for other 
types of equipment. We also need about $1,350 to 
finish the clinic we started building a long time 
ago and install running water. Our need is to get 
in touch with people that may have ideas for fund- 
r &iBing--wherever it may be. 

Also, the south is starved for information so 
any literature that is sent down would be very well 
received. 


From: United Farm Workers Organizing Committee, c/o 

Jose GomeE, 19 west 34 St., N.Y.C., N.Y. ,10001, 
Tel. 212 594-0694 or 516 489-5308. 

The U.F.W.O.C., headed by Cesar Chavez, is sea- 
rching for full-time volunteer' organizers for a New 
York boycott. U.F.W.O.C. is preparing to begin a 
massive non-violent campaign against non-union let- 
tuce so that thousands of striking farm workers will 
have a chance to determine their own future. 

Can you give a small part of your life to upgrade 
the miserable standard of living that farmworkers are 
forced to live under? We promise you hard work* ex " 
perience in serious social change organizing, and 
the kind of community that comes out of struggle. 

You will not get rich but you will be fully support- 
ed: room, board, expenses, and $5 a week. 


From: Cuban Film Festival Committee, c/o American 

DocumentarvJilms, 336 West 84 St., N.Y.C., N. 

Y. , tel. 799-7466 : Task for Mike Glick) 

Re: Cuban Film Festival, March 24-April 2, at the 

Olympia Theatre at 107 St. and Broadway. 

The festival will include 8 Cuban feature films 
and a series of shorts, many that are not poing 
into regular theatrical release. lhcre are also plans 
fur taking the festival to other places outside of 
New York . 

Groups and individuals around the New York area 
interested in more information should contact us 
through the above address and phone number. Leaflets 
and posters to give out are also available at the 
LNS office for the people that may want to come by 
and pick them up- - we heed aJ.Ql.of help in pub li- 
c izing i t 

Because of the press black out of the activities 
surrounding the festival, it has been very hard to 


get people to hear about it not only in N.Y,. but 
also in other places around the country. 

Some of the feature length films will be: 

Lucia (the acclaimed picture of the participa- 
tion of Cuban women in three historic moments of 
Cuba's struggle for liberation.); Memories of . 
Underdevelopment (Inconsolable Memories) ; U Third 
World, Third World War; Manuela; and a series of 
shorts like 79 Springtimes, Hanoi-j-Tuesday 13th , 
History of a Ballet, Now, and Hasta la Victoria 
Siempre . 

All of the programs will be repeated seve- 
ral times during the ten days and there will also 
be additional events related to the Festival. 

Tickets are $3 per show. and $20 for the whole 
series. Group rates are also available. 

* * * 

From: Collecte Vietnam, C.P. 283, Station Outre- 

mont, Montreal 154, Quebec, Canada. 

Everyone knows that Vietnam is being reduced 
to a wasteland, the soil and rivers are being chem- 
ically poisoned. It will take decades for them to 
become productive again, if ever. The same de- 
foliants which have caused the collapse of the 
Vietnamese ecology are also responsible for the 
increase in birth defects. 

People want to help end this horror and would 
be prepared to make regular donations. However, 
confidence is sometimes lacking that hard earned 
dollars will reach the given destination, and con- 
tributions are reluctantly withheld. 

Cojlecte Vietnam therefore has been set up 
with thi* purpose m mmd, to guarentee that 

every dollar collected will be forwarded by In- 
ternational Money Order directly to Madame Nguyen 
Thi Binh, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam, at her personal address in Paris. 

These funds, will.be used to, repair. the damage 
done wo people and countryside of Vietnam. 

It should come as no surprise that there is 
in Vietnam an overwhelming need for the basic nec- 
essities of life to cope with the difficult years 
ahead. While governments talk rehabilitation, 
people die. 

* * * * 

From: Committee for" the Conference on Puerto Rican 

Political Prisoners, c/o El Comite, 577 Col- 
umbus Avenue, N.Y.C., N.Y., tel. 874-9162. 

The conference which will be held on March 19, 
is to be preceeded by subconferences all over the 
New York-New Jersey communities. 

The time for the subconferences is getting 
near so please contact us for more information on 
your area. 

★ A * * 

END OF RMBB FOR THIS WEEK. We’re sorry if your 
announcement didn’t get in- -this one packet a week 
schedule means that we always end up with a lot of 
extra material . 


PLEASE PAY YOUR MARCH (and any other) BILLS. 
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LEFTIST MURDERED BY RENAULT GUARD: 

50,000 MARCH IN PROTEST 
by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LXS)-- All observers agreed that it was 
the biggest demonstration since May, 1968. Over 
fifty thousand young leftists marched through 
the Paris streets Feb. 28 to protest the murder 
of a young worker outside the Renault automobile 
plant . 

The murder occured Friday afternoon Feb. 25 
in front of a gate of the mammoth plant on the 
outskirts of Paris. Thousands of workers were 
entering and leaving the plant at the change of 
shift. Among the usual (since May *6 8) crowd of 
young leftists distributing leaflets outside the 
gate, was a 23 year old worker named Pierre Over- 
ney who had been fired from the Renault plant a 
few months earlier for his political activities. 

The factory guards tried to shove the young 
militants away, but they held their ground. Then 
a plain- clothes factory cop named Jean-Antoine 
Tramoni, calmly took aim with his pistol and 
fired directly at Ovemey, who was killed inst- 
ant ly 

The workers who saw the murder were stunned 
at first. Then several hundred of them charged 
after Tramoni and the other factory guards who 
nonetheless managed to escape. 

Tramoni is now in police custody and has been 
indicted for murder but the entire press has been 
echoing the Renault management's "official” 
version that "a leftist commando armed with iron 
bars threatened" the guards/' The principal trade- 
union group at Renault, the C.G.T., also denounced 
the "leftist commando" but at the same time called 
for the disarmament of the factory police. 

At least one worker who witnessed the murder 
disagreed with Renault's version in testimony 
given at a press conference organized by Renault 
leftists the evening of the murder. "There had 
been a little shoving back and forth- -nothing 
serious. The people giving out leaflets weren't 
looking for trouble, and were completely bare- 
handed. Then the guard in civilian clothes calmly, 
without provocation, took out a pistol, carefully 
took aim and fired." 

I.ater that evening, a demonstration against 
racism called by the left-wing Secours Rouge prior 
to the murder, was repressed with the utmost savag- 
erv. Hordes of riot police armed to the teeth, 
waited at the designated meeting point and wildly 
charged anyone who looked young. However, several 
hundred demons tators managed to march for several 
blocks There were 400 arrests. 

Pierre Ovemey was the son of an agricultural 
worker- ; hose for whom ’Me w a tse .. a rde • t , ’ said 
hie father. ile came to Paris several years ago, 
worked at the Citroen auto factory' and tuen at Ren- 
ault ur.t* l he was fired for a is political activities 
Mnce then he had worked at various Joes and was 
employed as a t ruck - dr i ve r at the time ae was mur- 
dered. In an i n te r v i ew w i th th e A gen co • :e ; 1 : e s 
'Liberation”, ;ns brother, Rene - P: e r re v-ru-y, 
put :t this way,: ”1 hope the truth w : 1 I 
kn.vwn. My brother was a worker, not an in to., vet :al 



his freedom, for the freedom of the people/’ The 
Straight press tried to say that he was a "student 
agitator"-- because they don't want to encourage 
the growing militancy of workers. 

Now Renault security has strengthened in an 
attempt to keep the public from finding out the 
facts about Ovemey *s murder and the C.G.T. union 
has been doing its best to cool out the militancy 
of the workers. But the 50,000 people out in the 
streets on Feb. 28 is a sign that the spirit 
of rebellion is not dead. 

--SO-- 

*x********x?r*** «***•..** k* + ***************************** 

"AND NOW A WORD FROM OUR ????": 

YOU CAN’T TELL THE TV COMMERCIALS 
WITHOUT A SCORECARD 

NEW YORK ( LXS) - - How often have you said that 
you can't tell where the commercials begin and the 
programs end on TV' 7 Wasn't that the Chinese Ping 
Pong team saying you have a friend at Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank? The Pittsburgh Pirates advertising deo- 
dorant? 

Well, if you’re beginning to suspect that adver- 
tising is seeping into the programs and the progr- 
ams are seeping into the commercials--you' re 
right! According to a report in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, public relations firms are producing news features 

for television stations which subtly push their 
client's products during the regularly scheduled 
news programs 

For instance, TV watchers can now see Alaskan 
caribou scampering across ramps built over the pro- 
posed and infamous Trans-Alaskan pipeline. From that 
short on the news, Cnicago, Baltimore, and Boise tube 
watchers --just to name a few -- can see for themselves 
that there is nothing to the "hysterical" fear of 
ecology fanatics that the proposed pipeline would kill 
off animals by its great heat, melt the permafreeze 
and have a far reaching effect on the environment. 

Rest assured, the little news short coos-- or rather, 
the Alaskan Pipeline Service, Co. who commissioned 
the film clip and is part of the pipeline consortium 
that wants to build the pipeline. 

The technique , according to Jamess B. Strenski , a 
public relations man from Chicago, is that the film 
releases "’portray as news rather than as a commercial 
and accordingly receives a high .level of credibility." 

"The friendly 10 o' clock newscaster in Omaha is 
more believable to most people there than a 10 para- 
graph story on the business page of the Omaha World- 
Herald,” observes Howard Back, head of a firm in LA 
whicn produces the films for corporations. 

Standard. Oil is another company which has moved into 
tims for:, of advertising. When two of its tankers 
collided m San Francisco Bay in early 1971 it com- 
missioned a film lauding its efforts to clean up the 

Bay 

Besides tb.*- p c y oho lug] cal effect on viewers who 
se>- these pseudo news stories interjected into nows 
zasts, tie ii I ms also save the advertisers piles of 
money. : p i U te News, cne of the agcncios which makes 
tie tv a* , estimates that one of their clients 

L' • 1 Mrcrait Cory, would have had to pay more than 
I *' 1 -be t lai git” air time equivalent to the 
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clips Spotlite has made for them since 1954. In- 
stead, during those 18 years, Locheed has spent 
only $183,000 for the production of the films. 

A single film clip produced by STP , the oil 
additive company, costs $2,752 to make. But if 
they had bought the time the company would have 
paid $40,000. 

According to Jerry Gordon, head of Gordon 
News films of California, a well produced film will 
be used on more than 20 of the state's top 30 
stations . 

"Frankly I could use more [news features]," 
said Dean Reeter, news director of KRCR TV in 
Redding, Calif. Small TV stations with small 
staffs eagerly fill in their own news reports with 
the ones supplied to them by the companies. 

What do they think of the idea that viewers 
won't be able to tell news reports from commercials? 
"I don't think anyone cares," says Seattle sports- 
caster Ron F rose 11 of KIRO TV. 

To the suggestion that at least they identify 
who paid for the news spot Dick Dewitt of KCRL TV 
in Reno, Nevada said piously: "I don't mind show- 
ing the product but I don't like to give them a 
free plug by mentioning their names." 
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************************************************** 
BUSINESSMAN'S SONG OF THE COMMODITY 

by Bertholt Brecht 

LIBERATION News Service 

Rice is growing down the river. 

In the provinces upstream people need rice. 

If we keep rice in storage 
Rice will be dearer for them. 

Those who tow the rice boats will earn even less of i 
Then the rice will be cheaper for me. 

What after all is rice? 

Do I know what is rice? 

Do I know who knows that? 

I don't know what rice is 
l know only its price. 

When winter comes on, people need clothes 
Then it is time to buy in cotton 
And keep it off the market. 

When the cold comes on, clothes will be dearer 
for them. 

Hi ere is too much cotton around. 

What after all is cotton? 

Do 1 know what cotton is? 

Do 1 know who knows that? 

1 don't know what cotton is 
i k n ow on 1 y it s p r i ce . 

A man needs too much food 
Which makes men dearer for me. 

To make food, men are needed. 

Those who cook make eating cheaper, but 
Those who cat make it cheaper for me. 

There are too many men around. 

What after all is nan? 

Do I know what a m;in is? 

Do 1 k n ow w h o k n ow s t. nat ? 

I don ' t know what a man is 

1 know onlv his price. " ~ , _ __ 

PiT^Ts 1 L I id RAT I DN News Service 


ELECTRIC KOOL-AID , DEATH THREATS S COERCION : 

OKLAHOMA UNDERGROUND CHARGED BY AGENT 

LAWTON, Oklahoma l LXS) -- In a wild tale 
supposedly involving electric Kool-Aid, death 
threats and coercion, three staff members of Bar- 
rage, the Lawton, Oklahoma underground were charged 
with assaulting Bob Campbell, FBI and military 
intelligence informer. 

According to the three -- Jodey Bateman, 

Mike Regan and Scott Cade -- they found out that 
Campbell was an agent and that he intended to 
plant marijuana in their house to get them busted. 
They told Cambell on the night of Feb. 4 that they 
knew about this and since his cover was blown they 
got him to write a statement admitting that he 
was reporting their activities regularly to the 
FBI . 

Now Campbell accuses the three of holding 
a gun on him and forcing him to drink Kool-Aid 
spiked with LSD. 

Dawn Morrow, a student who was visiting the 
Barrage house was witness to the scene. She was 
called before a judge for questioning without a 
lawyer and ordered to answer the DA's questions. 
According to Dawn, Scott was asking Campbell an- 
grily why he was an informer but he didn't have 
a pistol in his hand -- she saw the pistol (un- 
loaded) hanging on the wall . She heard Scott 
bitterly tell Campbell, "That Kool-Aid you just 
drank coul d have had acid in it." All three of them 
say that they never keep LSD or any other drug in 
their .house . In fact, all of them drank Kool-Aid 
from the same container Campbell's Kool-Aid..££me 
from. 

Three days later, Lawton police raided the 
Barrage staff house. They tore up the envelopes 
of 100 copies of Barrage that were ready to be 
mailed, smashed a record, ripped up posters and 
flung typewriters ribbons all over one of the beds. 

The trial will start soon. Bateman faces 
several years in prison. Send money if you can 
to Barrage, P.O. Box 303, Lawton, Okla. 73501. 
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RADICAL PROF AT SAN' DIEGO STATE UNHIRED FOR f 73 

SAX DIEGO (LN'SJ -- The struggle of San Diego 
State College economics professor Pete Bohmer had 
yet another twist recently when Calif. State Col- 
lege Chancellor Glen Dumke refused to rehire the 
radical for the 1973-74 academic year. The re- 
fusal came after SDSC President Walker had announced 
one week earlier that Bohmer would be rehired for 
that period. 

Bohmer was cleared of charges of unprofession- 
al conduct in a closed hearing during December. 

The president of the state college refused to hire 
him at that time despite the ruling on the basis 
of "new information" that he had received on Bohmer. 
This information -- that. Bohmer had lied on his 
job application ’.s<is later shown to be untrue. 

Students at San Diego State are planning a 
one day boycott uf classes on March 15. On that 
date- they r 1 an to -ta^e a demonstration outside 
- O : :r. LA. Students from other Calif. 

: / • 1 4 >__ c A }l IDEE.. lEEME c t ed to participate. -30- 


MIGRANTS: THE OTHER FACE OF FLORIDA 
by Teddie Lane 

Great Speckled Bird/ LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: When people hear about the 
United Farmworkers Organizing Ccrnmittee (UFWOC) , 
they usually think only of the grape pickers strike 
led by Cesar Chavez in the Southwest. But this is 
not the case anymore. UEV70C has been working 
for some time in Texas and other states while at 
the same time continuing the boycott of non-union 
grape products in California. 

In Florida, UFWOC recently signed a three 
year contract with Coca-Cola just about six months 
after negotiations started — a relatively shore 
time compared to the long years of struggle in 
California. The contract, agreed upon February 29, 
covers both full-time and seasonally employed 
migrant workers at Coca Cola’s Foods Division 
that deals with citrus production — otherwise known 
as Minute Maid. 

Besides effective organizing, the relatively 
quick settlement with Coca-Cola can be pinned on 
the 1970 NBC TV documentary exposure of migrant 
conditions in Florida. The TV program dished 
out far more criticism than praise of Minute 
Maid and Company” and prompted premature talk 
of boycotting Coke’s products through out the state. 

Although UTWOC plans to uiove on to other 
big companies involved, like Royal Crcwn Cola 
and Libby and Lykes, it is certain to encounter 
the heaviest resistance from the smaller growers 
who are wholly dependent on citrus for their 
livelihood . 

Nevertheless, conditions for tie 100,000 
workers, most of whom migrate regularly each year 
to Florida frem northern and southwestern states, 
are still very bad. These people are not only 
forced to live in areas as bad if not worse bnan 
any northern ghetto, but must also face a lot of 
racism, and discrimination because of the insta- 
bility of their lives . The follcwing article 
gives seme idea of the hardship which these mi- 
grants must face every day. ] 

While it takes only a year tor the Florida 
Citrus Commission, a tax- supported state agency, 
to spend $18 million to promote the glories of 
OJ over the tube, it took over 30 years for Florida 
to spend the same amount of money to build housing 
for its all important migrant workers, without 
whom the industry would be almost non-existent 

With that SIS million, housing was supplied 
to ID, 000 workers However, there are over 100,000 
citrus workers m the state of Florida So where 
do those other 90 , odd people sleep? Some establish 
official residence m their cars ("Where do you 
live?" Answer: "193S Pontiac Drive.".', some spend 
their first few weeks in SIS a night unrated 
motel rooms (no running water;, and. some are lucky 
enough to find sub -standard housing somewhere 
down a dust>’ road 

Family complexes are most often two -rooms w:t.n 
no co oh l n g t a c 1 1 i 1 : e s o i runr. mg ••• a t e i o 1 a ■ ?■ * * * — 



The owners of the camps often hare cooks to come 
and cook two meals a da., for each person or fami y 
who pars. If the family manages to find a wa^tc 
cook for itself, there's usually a small store 
lurking somewhere just oii the camp prenu 

The days of the company store are officially 
gone, but a new system has taken its P a ^ e * , 

the "pay -me -at -the -end -of- the -month- for- - 8 

percentage -that - 1 - forgot -to -tell -you- about =>y 

If living conditions seem a problem, they 
are small compared to the hassels created y i 
work .The picker must pay S 15 for a pick sac' - 
canvass bag that holds a standard weight o 
pounds- -before he thinks of joining a crew. 
crew bus, driven bv the crew leader, ainves^ a 
camp or at a designated street corner somewhere 
between 6:50 and Sc 50am. lhe buses often ta'e as 
long as two hours to get to some distant groves; 
pickers are paid nothing for travel time. 

A large bin .is placed somewhere near the 
picker. He climbs a tree and proceeds to empty^ 
citrus fruit into the pick sack, worn around his 
neck and to one side When the bin is full, aftei 
about five trips up and down the 24- foot ladder, 
the picker is paid $5 50 to $4 50--or the equi- 
valent of 10 boxes of fruit. The catch is that the 
bin actually holds an average of 11 5/4 boxes. 
Somebody's losing a little money, and it isn't 
the grower. 

More money disappears during the water and 
lunch breaks. A couple of hours of the intensely 
sweaty work builds up a big thirst. The crew leader 
comes around with some cold, cold ice If he works 
for the company and not with the union, he may 
charge outrageous rates for a chunk of ice. 

Lunch break rolls around and, if the picker 
hasn’t brought something from "home", he can buy 
it from his friendly neighborhood crew leader, 
who is again charging exhorbitant prices lor a 
small can of pork and Deans. Or a little bologna 
And after a few more hours of work, the ice comes 
around again . 

If a worker is only picking a grove for one 
day, he usually needs the money right away and 
asks the foreman (crew leader) for an immediate sa- 
lary. This is commonly done with a small protest 
from the crew leader, who then takes a little 
money for social security and a little for the 
"foreman’s fee." If a worker is a "regular 
and needs an advance to make it until the end ol 
the week, a certain percentage is charged For 
the "service" 

Puvdav at last After paying for the ice water 
the lunches, the rent, the cook or the corner store 
there isn’t very much of that money left In all 
fairness, it must be said that not every crew 
leader is an exploiter; hut nearly every picker 
has encountered tins exploitative situation ill is 
is one of the reasons that children are so often 
found working illegally in the groves 

Fed: era 1 law prohibits any child under the age 
of 1 e fro::: working in agricultural labor except on 
t:.L-;r parent's property. Vet migrant children are 
t„r: ous 1 v uneducated because of the constant 
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moving and the need for them to work in the fields. 
The average farmworker only gets as far as the 
sixth grade. 

Another part of the federal law states that 
no one except children on their parents' farms 
c an handle or apply organic or other harmful pes- 
ticides. Physicians have stated before congres- 
sional committees that pesticides are causing 
much damage to workers handling fruit and child- 
ren are working in this situation In the same 
clausure of the law is a statement forbidding a 
child from working on a scaffold or ladder from 
a height greater than 20 feet. The standard 
size of the grove ladders is 24 feet. 

The effects of pesticide poisoning are more 
significant than they have been painted m the 
straight press. They are extensive and sometimes 
permanent, even causing death. They have caused 
blindness and temporary disabilities for as long 
as three months . 

Even after the afflicted worker is able to 
function, it takes several more months to complete- 
ly recover from the muscle twitching, paralysis, 
and breathing difficulties induced by such che- 
micals as parathion and TEPP . 

A Workmen’s Compesantion law is in effect 
in Florida, and growers and companies are re- 
quired to pay a weekly salary of $45 to any wor- 
ker hurt on the job. The problem is that broken 
legs and like injuries are only a small percen- 
tage of those sustained. Tendons damaged through 
the piercing of the citrus thorns and pesticide 
poisonings are difficult on-the-job-injuries to 
prove. They are just as disabling but they don’t 
qualify. 

To counter some of this problem, a 1968 law 
authorizes the Public Health Service to make 
grants to assist communities in "extending local 
health services to migrants." After local plans 
are approved, grants are made to public or pri- 
vate non-profit organizations to pay part of the 
cost, and centers have actually been established. 

The centers are not generally able to handle 
the large number of cases which inevitably arise. 
There are over 16,000 migrants in Broward County 
(Ft. Lauderdale) alone, but only one clinic. 

1'he citrus season begins in mid-November and 
continues until a short Christmas lay-off. The 
crews set out again around the first of the year 
a nd work until the first of March. There is a 
layoff of a month until the Valencia (late orange) 
season begins in April. The season ends in mid- 
June and those who have not made enough money to 
carry them through the summer (which includes most 
of them) head north to pick apples, cherries, etc 
That season ends in November and the cycle begins 
again ■ 

The work sounds steady although varied and 
constantly mobile, but the unstable conditions of 
crop seasons cause an even greater strain on the 
budget than health and general survival A pick- 
er’s week may only be three days it pickers are 
in plentiful supply (and they usually are.'. 

If the season is a slow one. ther _e_c.ay_J^.s_a. 
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motnh-long work stoppage m one area where the 
crop is just coming m This constant fluctua- 
tion in available work in available work areas 
j<eep s the migrant a migrant and the poverty and 
illiteracy a self-perpetuating reality. 
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FEDDER WORKERS WALK OUT IN 
ONE OF LARGEST STRIKES NEW JERSEY HAS SEEN 

EDISON, NEW JERSEY (LNS) --Making it one of 
the bi-gest strikes m the history of the state 
of New Jersey, 2,600 Fodder Corporation workers 
have been out on the picket line since February 
25. Represented by Local 485 IUE (AFL-CIO), they 
struck after their contract had expired and two 
weeks of negotiations brought no positive results 

Fedder, which produces air conditoners and 
refrigerators, is completely controlled by the 
Fedder family and has more than ten branches all 
over the country, including one in Puerto Rico. 
The plant in New Jersey occupies an area of more 
than half a mile and 80° of its workers are La- 
tin Americans -- mainly Cubans and Puerto Ricans. 

The mam demands are a full coverage insu- 
rance plan, and a promotion plan based on time, 
both of which Fedder has refused to grant. In 
addition, the company has proposed that seven of 
the seventeen holidays workers have now, be lop- 
ped off* and that a salary below the minimum wage 
be paid to new workers. Fedder would like to 
change the 'piece work' system in an effort to 
increase production necessitating the firing of 
many workers , 

The police was called in to intimidate the 
picketers in the first days of the strike and 
they beat up several strikers. Two trucks loads 
of National Guard men were also called in to de- 
fend the factory 

As of now, 12 workers have been arrested on 
different charges and at least 15 people were 
injured in confrontations with the police. 

Help or donations can be channeled through 
Local 485 IUE (AFL-CIO), 552 State Street, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey Phone: (201) 826-0671 
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Thanks to the Puerto Rican Socialist Party 
(PSP), who has been active in the strike, for 
most of this information 
•***>***> * * * * + * * * ************************ 

"Power never takes a back step - only in 
the face of more power. Power doesn't back up 
in the face of a smile or in the face of a threat 
or in the face of some kind of nonviolent action. 
It's not the nature of power to back up in the 
face of anything but some more power. Power 
recognises only power, and all of them who rea- 
lize this have made gains 

Malcolm X 

* ******************* 
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KANSAS CITY 4 CONSPIRACY TRIAL DELAYED INDEFINITELY 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. (LNS)--The trial of the Kan- 
sas City 4, due to begin on March 1, has been de- 
layed indefinitely. The four--Ken Sandusky, Randy 
Gould, Rich Stanley, and Marty Baumgarten-~are 
accused of conspiracy to make and transport bombs. 

The government’s case rests on Arnold Stead, 
the man who accused the four and ten year 

prison sentence in 1970 for possession of a pipe 
bomb vill probably be reduced to five years. 

But Stead announced March 1 that he would not 
testify and government prosecutor Paul Anthony 
White immediately made a motion to postpone the 
trial so that he could dig up some more evidence. 

Defense attorneys countered with a motion 
to grant their clients the right of a fast trial- 
starting March l--but this was denied. 

The prosecution is now trying to force 
Stead to testify and has also made a motion 
to include Stead's grand jury testimony as evi- 
dence . 

Judge Becker has said that the trial will go 
on--so the defense thinks that he may force 
Stead to testify. Stead has been in mental hos- 
pitals both before and after his conviction, 
and the defense has made a motion to see his 
psychiatric records. Becker termed this an 
"unusual motion" and it is under advisement. 

The Kansas City 4 are not well known like 
the Chicago Conspiracy defendants or the Berrigans. 
They were doing local organizing work and their 
case doesn't have the flashy national impact 
which usually attracts the TV cameras, out the 
case is important nonetheless. 

In the past two years, there have been close 
to 20 local conspiracy cases around the country as 
part of the latest trend in government repression. 
The Federal government by and large has lost the 
big conspiracy trials. They haven't been able to 
keep the defendants in jail (as in Chicago) and the 
resulting publicity has to the govemement's cha- 
grin often benefited the defendants (as in Angela 
Davi s ' case) . 

liven if the Kansas City four are not brought 
to trial they will have spent a lot of money pre- 
paring for it. Alicady, the four have paid $5,500 
cash in bonds set at $55,000 and put up $29,250 in 
collateral (their parents had to mortgage their 
homes). If the trial continues, it will cost them 
at least $3,000 for the transcripts of the grand 
jury hearings and $12,000 in legal fees. Please 
send whatever money you can to the Kansas City Le- 
gal Defense, 3800 McGee St, Kansas City, Missouri, 
o 111 1 . 
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[Th is information came from the Kansas City 
Legal Defense and was first printed in Shelter. ] 
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[Note to Editors: See graphic to accompany the 

story . ] 

250 DEMONSTRATE AGAINST WAR AT McGUIRE AFB : 

2 VETS, 1 CIVILIAN ARRESTED 

WRIGHTS TOWN , N.J. (LNS)--Two hundred fifty dem- 
onstrators including some 50 Vietnam Veterans and 
active duty GIs, took part in an anti-war action at 
McGuire Air Force Base February 26 in which three 
were arrested. 

The group, brandishing banners such as "Sup- 
port the GIs who Resist" and "GI Solidarity Support 
Fragging Action”, first gathered together in Phila- 
delphia’s Independence Hall. Ted Glick, one of the 
Harrisburg 7 defendants , spoke as well as a woman 
veteran who served in an American hospital in South 
Vietnam and local Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
(WAW) member Gary Thomas. 

The demonstrators then formed a funeral cor- 
tege and set off in the cold late February rain for 
Wrights town, NJ and McGuire Air Force Base. Once 
they were within walking distance of the gates, the 
group abandoned their cars and pushed forward by 
foot. State troopers, ready for action, kept close 
tabs on the protestors and three people, including 
two vets, were busted on the way. 

Gordon Wommack was charged with disorderly con- 
duct for walking in the road, and Michael Buckley 
for interfering with traffic. Cvilian Tom Davidon, 
who was standing in front of a trooper's car and was 
scooped up onto the hood, once it began to move, was 
charged with interfering with a police vehicle. 

State troopers and MPs met the group once they 
arrived at the gate and in a field opposite the base, 
three active duty soldiers from McGuire and Ft. Dix 
spoke to the crowd. Later the rally was moved to 
the Wrightstown Legal Project -- within walking dis- 
tance of the base -- and several speakers including 
Le Anh Pu, a Vietnamese woman, addressed the group. 
The NARMIC Electronic warfare slide show was also 
presented . 

The action was sponsored jointly by the VVAIV, 
Philadelphia Resistance, and the Air War Project, 
who helped to put out the electronic warfare slide 
show . 
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[Thanks to Gary Thomas for this information] 

★ VC************************************************** 

’’The very moment the capitalist press credits 
me with being a wise labor leader, I will invite 
you to investigate me upon the charge of treason." 

--Eugene Debs, 1905 

"The money power behind the newspapers is 
against soeiialism, and the editors > obedient to 
the hand that feeds them, will go to any length to 
put down socialism.” 

- - lie 1 en Keller, 1911 


Claiming it ; s ” : m re as on an 1 e and > jpr re s s i ve , 
the government is trying to <uash a subpoena is- 
sued by the liarrisbug 7 to none otner tnar J. 
i.lrar Hoover to appear as a w i t ne s s at 

LI Hi KATioTTT^r , , 


"'•‘■e’re not interested in a good press. We're 
interested in 'becoming free,” 

- - Robe r t Willi ams , 1962 
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ANOTHER MINE DISASTER IN WEST VIRGINIA 
COMP .ANY CALLS IT AN "AC1 OF GOD" 


By Bill Choyke 
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"When I waked up and looked our che window. 
m Y garage and truck was gone,” he said. "Then/ 
everything I owned was gone I remer.be r enough 
that I know I went to the bottom, then when I 
come to myself I was floatin’ on top of the water 
and my hand catched the railroad track 

"That’s how I got out ” 

But in the interim, Hatfield thought h:.s wife, 
daughter and her 18 -month -old baby 'were along, bur 
somehow the group separated. 

"I lost my wife,” he continued trying nard to 
keep from crying. ”1 lost my wife. She was the 
best woman I know in the earth. Bur I m nor wor- 
ried. I’m 3aved and I bet she was," 

Standing up which was difficult with his bro- 
ken foot, Hatfield said mining was the cause of the 
troubles that hit Buffalo Creek. 

"Look here, they were bringing mud and muck 
out two tons to one ton of coal. The miners wu.1 
eat a rock just like a dog will eat a bone.” 

Hatfield, like others living in that area, is 
a disabled miner. He was asked to leave the mines 
after he lost his sight except for minimal vision 
without the aid of corrective lenses. He lost his 
glasses in the floor, which presents another pro- 
b lem. 

Roy Robinette, another refugee housed m the 
Man High School, also lost his home "No, I don’t 
have any idea what I’m going to do,” he said. The 
high school had been turned into a free "hotel” for 
the hollow’s stranded residents. The grade school 
became the morgue and the junior high school the 
area agency command headquarters. 

"It’s bound to be the mining companies’ fault, 
of course. I have a brother lost, him and his 
wife.” Robinett said. 

The dam had been used to trap coal wastes and 
both Governor Moore and a high official of the Pit- 
tson Co., the dam’s owner, said it was in normal 

use . 

But most of the people in the flooded area are 
not convinced. 

”1 don't see why the dam was there m the fir^t 
place,” said James Cyrus, an area resident helping 
with the Red Cross effort "We've heard wolf so 
many times, few paid attention to it. That's why 
so many people were killed.” 

While the death count is mounting, :he living 
are still wondering. Posted m the hi^n school 
are lists of known survivors and dead. The former 
list names 62 individuals with an Adkins surname . 

The death list most would rather not remember. 

But still many feel they must return to the 
area, though for many only the foundations jf "hair 
homes remain. Whcro else do they have to go. 

The federal government, under its Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (iiUJj, slip- 
ping masses of trailer homes form Mississippi 
where they had been used to nouse victims of the 
1970 disaster hurricanes . 

"I don't know at this po i nt how ma r.;/ there 

Fage~T3 LIBERATION News 5erv.ec 


v ’ : -i oe,” said Larry Forth of the Charleston of- 
fice. "I nave taken 156 today (Tuesday). There’s 
fret-; rent for a year. All we do is lease for a 
year, and then the people that own them make a 
deal with those moving in for that one year.” 

The proclem is that most of the families won’t 
have enough to rent from the company after a year 
and probably will be evicted. 

But his service is not favorably perceived 

by all. 

"Governor Moore came here and declared it a 
disaster area and said, ’we’re going to send mo- 
bile homes in',” Brooks recalled, with slight 
rensio.* "I ain't signing for nothing. Somebo- 
dy it go~ng to pay me for my home. I worked 35 
years for something, and I’m going to get my prop- 
erty back." 

Id he does, Brooks may be one of the lucky 

or.es . 

But those walking through the grade school 
"morgue” during the past 72 hours, only wish they 

could be so lucky. 
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[Important: See diagram in graphics section 

t.u go along with this story.] 

SEXISM SPREADS THROUGHOUT THE GALAXY 

X'EK YORK (LNS) --As if sexism here on earth 
isn't Dad enough, it's now catapuiting its way 
tnrough the vast reaches of the Galaxy as part of 
U S Gccmtists' message to other planetary civi- 
lj.zct.ona. The Pioneer 10 space ship launched 
Peoruary 26, is on the longest space mission in 
nistory to date. Its mission? To send back to 
earth some two years from now, close-up pictures 
and scientific observations of Jupiter. 

And perhaps more importantly, the Pioneer 10 
will announce our existence to possible distant 
civilizations through symbols engraved on a gold- 
coated aluminum plate. The two symbols formost 
on the plate are drawings of man and woman. Man's 
hand j.s raised in a friendly salute -- and you 
guessed It -- the woman is standing passivbly at 
his side. 

Other less controversial symbols include 
one (on tnc top left-hand corner) which shows 
the two states of the hydrogen atom as the unit 
oi t i me (radio frequency) and distance (wave- 
lcugtn) used. A star-like diagram (center leftl_ 
shows the position of earth relative to 14 pul- 
sars (stars) that emit radio pulses at regular 
(though in some cases slowly changing) rhythms. 

Man and woman stand infront of a diagram of the 
spacecraft (center right) and at the bottom of 
the plate there is a representation of the solar 
system which shows that the Pioneer 10 was launched 
from the third planet out from the sun. 
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"To.% tav. we be free while we have no control 

v.o Jin}' conr.odity we have to dispose of-- 
o.i: ber " --Journeymen Cordwainers of New York, 1836 
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NIXON GOES TO CHINA: ,: XOT AS A MARCH OP A VICTOR 
BUT T HP TRIP OP THE DEFEATED” 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (I,NS)--The new Nixon never looked 
newer--shaking hands with Chairman Mao Tsc-tung, 
quoting from Mao’s Little Red Book of quotations, 
applauding vigorously after the Communist Interna- 
tionale (the traditional anthem of revolutionary 
movements) .Any ? ay you look at it was a remarkable 
Nixon performance, fully orchestrated in living 
color via satellite for home TV cons upt ion. 

For many people the turnabout was just too 
iic*'. to take. Staunch friends out of Nixon's red- 
hait’vg days in the 5u ' s bewailed his sell-out 
to tne ”yolloiv peril.” And some equally steadfast 
Xixon-huters cringed at the sight of ropected 
revolutionary Hi: id chatting amiably with Tricky 
Dick. They found it difficult to tale it in stride 
as Nixon the chameleon at his best, bravely at- 
tempted to turn t!ie total defeat and complete 
bankruptcy of some twenty years of foreign policy 
into hard political currency for the upcoming 
elections . 

Taken by tu- seives, minus the technicolor 
cnor jography , the facts speak mostly for the 
extraordinary survival instinct that has kept 
Nixon afloat throughout his political career. 

The last 25 years have forc'd dramatic strategic 
changes (from "containment” to "dialogue") on the 
interests Nixon represents ("the party of Wall 
Street" as the Chinese call it). These changes ’vivc 
ended the careers of politicians with less of 
the used- car salesman in them. 

hut ’ixon has hung in there lung enough to 
make a T v spectacular out of what Narwhal 1 r i i' 

1 1 Sum 1 of North Korea termed "n f »t :i march of a 
victor but the trip >f the defeated.” 

So what actually happened? Seventeen years 
after a government in which he wu*; w i - pres i ban t 
spurned an offer of talks from the Chinese govern- 
ment, Nixon made a grandstand play out of backing 
down r rom that position, e”dod a plane, and head- 
ed of P to meet that 'iu.u' cove rumen t . 

For the Chinese just tiuit much represented 
a major advance. After the crushing defeat 'f ! : .S. 
attempts to keep thcr out of the U.N. and. the 
arena of world diplomacy, they could afford. not 
to ex]>ect much of the talks themselves. "From our 
side, it is all right if the talk.-, succeed and 
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of myths" , says Frank Kehl, a member of that CCAS 
delegation that visited China earlier. 

Of course, the new generation of myths has 
quite a few points in common with the older one-- 
racism, for instance. Sometimes it was crude enoug 
to make you wince (like WCBS in New fork explain 
ing that Walter Cronkite would not be anchoring 
the CBS even 1 a- 1 nows because "he's gone to pick 
up his laundry"). The new first hand experience and 
the old racism plug into the standard China-watchers 
formulas --"Well-fed , well -clothed and well -regi- 
mented," as Dan Rather put it. 

After years of harping on China as a militarx 
threat, the press row turned its attention to 
battling China as a political threat; as an effective 
alternative model of social organization. Conceding 
that be was impressed by China’s "clean streets 
and honest , thoughtful people" Walter Cronkite 
insisted that "not one of us would trade America’s 
dirty streets and muggings for 'Orwellian thought 
control . " 

Often it seemed that the best way to cope 
with the coverage coming over the tube from Chinn 
was just to leave the picture on and turn the 
sound off. That way you could catch glimpses of 
life in China without having to listen to com- 
mentators making flabby political points out of 
.how few automobiles there were or what unchic 
clothes most people wore wearing. 

The glimpses you could get of China were 
tantal L zingly brief, unfocused, totally devoid of 
any sense of the historical process that China has 4 
gone through during the years of the revolution. 

(For instance, none of them showed any photographs 
.’evicting the conditions of famine and misery that 
prevailed over most of the country during the 
'.'ears before liberation, or looked into the astound- 
ing, success td e Chinese ’nave had in eliminating the 
drug addiction and venereal disease which have 
recently become epidemic in the United States.) 

In other words , the press came -h rough just 
about, as Nixon must have expected them to, focusing 
almost completely on Lvov. in Chinn" rather than 
China itself. By covering it about the way they'd 
cover a mission to the moon (what one disgruntled 
reporter who made the trip referred to as "Gee 1 
Whir." journalism.; they gave him about as much 
political mi lea as he could, have asked for. 

: specially >;na lie showed little willingness to 
break new ground politically once he got to China, 
or even ac 1 a v ledge the significance of the new 
ground he had broken by going in the first place. 

In the joint common i one that was issued at the 
*nd "f tile visit, tie H.S. clung stubbornly to 
its "new" eight p-int. i lan for peace in Indochina, 
it gave ;r> hint that one of the prime reasons Nixon 
• touting tk‘ be. 1th of Chairman Mao in Shanghai 
•• a> r : . at i; e ‘ l:. Indoc.iina has been a crushing 
f l*'- in a history u f defeats for h'.S. policies i r 
• i - i i . a 1 1 u ’ i v.' . to t .’ -* i r re f o s a 1 to re* cognize tie* 

. i ::e :a. •. l;.ti-*n . 

* •' a. ad had any illusions that the Chinese 

• ■ g -‘i-- ■ r J b.ir. .irra:i;;c a painless exit'’ 

; •* ■ -* v '*ia "led ’ y di s»))( 1 led . In 

i n:na reiterated "Lis, f ir , r 

■ , i * . .. more- rare mo re 


support to the seven-point proposal of the Provis- 
ional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam" 
(which calls for the U.S. to set the date for 
withdrawal of all its forces and for the formation 
of another government not including President 
Thieu with which the PRG would resolve political 
questions) . 

Back in the summer, Chou En-lai had explained 
to the CCAS delegation that China had already 
learned its lesson during negotiations in Geneva 
in 1954 about placing any faith in discussions 
with the U.S. Pointing out that China had accept- 
ed the U.S. verbal agreement as a substitute 
for signing the Geneva Accords pledging not 
to send troops into Vietnam, Chou remarked, 

"Don't you say that we were lacking in experience 
in such matters to allow this? You can criticize 
me for this. I myself, as one of the delegates 
on the Chinese side at that meeting, accept your 
criticism." 

On one point the United States did seem 
to retreat to new understanding, acknowledging 
that "all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan 
Strait maintain there is but one China and that 
Taiwan Strait maintain there is but one China 
and that Taiwan is part of China" But as soon 
as they got on the plane out of China, Nixon and 
Kissinger began backing down on their commitment 
to an "ultimate objective of the withdrawal of 
all U.S. forces and military installations from 
Taiwan ." 

By the time he was briefing the press on the 
talks back in Washington, Kissinger was explaining 
that all these ultimate objectives were not 
something you could expect ir. the near future, 

"if you speak about 'shortly' I would not ex- 
pect that." 

What can be expected shortly, hopefully, 
will be the "people to people contacts and ex- 
changes" proposed in the joint communique. That 
way at least some Americans may get a chance 
to b-eak through the TV and red tape curtain 
that has blocked any real idea of the accomplish- 
ments of the Chinese Revolution. 

At any rate, it seems clear that the re- 
vived" interest in China in the United States 
will last longer than Nixon's eight day trip. 
Despite Nixon's political shortcomings and 
the blatant shortcomings of the news coverage, 
the trip sparked an interest and curiosity about 
China that has been stiffled for most Americans 
for over twenty years. Now people will not 
be satisfied with just a glimpse. 
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RIKER'S ISLAND PRISONERS REBEL: 

"THEY'RE JUST STORING YOU AWAY" 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Lives of hostages threatened. 
Riot caused by a handful of hard-core militants. 

These are just a few of the statements thrown 
around in the media in reaction to the riots at 
Riker's Island Prison in New York on February l • 

What really happened is still hard to tell since 
there has been almost a complete press blackout. 

What are the conditions in the prison? What 
happened during the riot? Have there been reprisals . 
At this point, little more is available than the 
New York Times picture of a "handful of militants... 
defying a surrender ultimatum. .. (armed with) make- 
shift knives, bedspring spears, chair legs and 
buckets of hot water." 

The riot occurred in the Riker's Island 
juvenile jail. Located near Manhattan in New York, 
the prison also has separate facilities for older 
men and for women of all ages. Men in the juvenile 
jail are aged 16-21, and are mainly black and Puerto 

Rican . 

Three hundred fifty prisoners rioted and held 
five guards hostage for three hours. Correction 
Commissioner Benjamin Malcolm talked with inmates 
over a loudspeaker, He also conferred with Deputy 
Mayor Edward Hamilton and Mayor John Lindsay 
about freeing the hostages by force. 

The inmates asked to speak to representatives 
of the Young Lords Party, the Muslims, the Black 
Liberation Army, and reporters. The Commissioner 
asked the inmates to release the hostages as a 
condition for the talks. 

At five p.m.. Commissioner Malcolm gave the 
order (with Lindsay's approval) to storm the bar- 
ricaded cell block. Several rounds of tear gas 
were thrown through the windows, and 150 prison 
guards stormed the entrance. 

Twenty officers and at least 100 inmates 
were injured. Twenty-five inmates were treated in 
hospitals . 

When the former men's jail on Riker's Island 
got overcrowded, a new one was built and the 
younger men were moved into the old building. The 
prison is overcrowded now (two men are in each 
one man cell) and in the summer even more people 
are squeezed in. 

Most of the men in the juvenile section are 
awaiting trial- -stuck there because they can't 
afford to pay bail. They can be there for a night, 
or for nine months . Some sentenced inmates are 
also sent to Riker's although they are there only 
for 1-90 days. (Men with longer sentences are sent 
to places like Elmira, in upstate New York.) 


"After God had finished the rattlesnake, the 
toad and the vampire, he had some awful sub- 
stance left with which to make He made a SLAB. 

A SCAB is a two -legged animal with a corkscrew 
soul, a water-logged brain and a combination 
backbone made of jelly and glue. Where others 
have hearts he carries a tumor of rotten pnn ^ 
doles. A strikebreaker is a traitor to his Gou, 
countrv, his family and his class ’."-Jack London, 
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LIBERATION News Service 


The prison school can only teach 180 of the 
1929 inmates. The men get about one hour of re- 
creation a day. "They're just storing you away," 
said one inmate. "Like, you have nothing to ldok 
forward to, nothingl to learn. Your mind is dormant, 
sou don't grow at all, all you talk about is what 

, . s'ou did or didn't do." 

his • 

1904. CONTINUED ON PAGE 1 8 * ‘CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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Two months after the Revclut.cr, it 
1945, tne people’s admimsti a: ion laun::.~c a zct. 
paign against illiteracy. vras-ienu - - 
had called cn the people tcMOin in 
work on which the nation’s future - 
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brother wiil teach nis brokers 
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who wanted to learn? 
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Now, the general education scnoox ot 
has become a real center of the Milage In * „ 
corner of its courtyard, the visitor 'an see i.itt 
empty case of a huge unexploaeJ oor.b ..ung r-o.r a 
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"We yrlUge officials were a: ■ 

that time," said Nguyen Ky Can ' ' * tr ^ 

who could read and write in the nmn ■ t • an -- - 
fifteen year old by the name of 
offered to help." (Nguyen Tier. Cat wa 
finishing the second form at a primer,, 
the Revolution broke out. No- nc <s a /'/ . 

literature of the second level and ahu ar- :.z5.iu. 

tor in farming technique.'! 

"We decided to invi.e private .eaJ'.cr^ :r^u 
other places," Nguyen Ky Car continue- ar. . u • • 
them up m the homes of bettei otf ’ 

I mean the less poor one^ . 

"Thus, to begin with, t.uee^ soli ■ ' u Jjl -’ 

finished primary school came to -cm ' Ul " 

another town to form with Nguyen 7i en Cat 
group teachers for the people - -• ica,..o,i 

By 1947, a dozen new teachers had "eon t . - - r. ;d 
in the' village itself, drawn from nho t-'-at you.g 
men freed from illiteracy. Classeb icu^ -T-- /; ' L ; 
the an? li oat ion of a new method workea out by .h. 
Department of Popular education made it 
to teach most people to read and write ,.n tiuce 

months . 

After the restoration o F rco.ce, a s 
campaign was launched and illiteracy v.cs t’.Vi.. .• 
done away with m 1953. By tnat time al uw 
inhabitants of Cam Binh over seven /oars i, aj= 
had learnt the three R’s. 


... .... V..8 standard of .dvmcrf 

; :..; ..N.h. according to our ostiiaates, 

. , c . : --o ^j .1 be above fifty ter 
ly'Uy 1971 - 1972) . It is twice 
K ouu b", we know it, but we can t 
: ecTTy does not permit us to apply 
o.-da.'Ogy to the letter . The 
l/s. imperialism has aggravated 
numerous difxiculties arising from 
, V - L ' a- ,r c.o .. - ue'.'t- 1 o jeu economy. 

, r . j._ v5 c f war escalation, when 
N-ro .N...ivc.?cd in scattered shelters, every- 
, i . _ vancr. textbooks, laboratory 

V e / 'tw' /v/h The classrooms, set up in 

" / 1 "h .,M-e badlv lighted, damp and 

/ r r, ,// e : TcVfo.t . However ; teaching went 
.. , • x a 1963-69 school year, the 

' ././' /( /' .7 r b was still spent under the 

•,;Ts V.o N. ::>i of clashes and pupils rose. 

, .. c .-css at ion of bombing in late 1968, the 
, .. .j., , ei v.. ri : education school rose to the sur- 
T„ _ r . - c ■-f.-i < ; .n A i everything was started anew . 
NT uirs aj'cfis'. helped by the co-op ^farmers , 

T ; lt ; ol, repaired the damaged furniture, 

"vb ' o.X'.. “Cf c. tssruems . • - 

r in .,s v cl . cc '.ciiir.g aids were lacking and had 
- os , |;v ;.. >_v teachers themselves out of wood, 

, )r . ,. u - ; , ; c.r metal from carcasses of enemy 

VlN ’Nr" -no to duals, etc Thus an empty bottle, 
C'."r K ;"narcL make; a glass or test tube with its 
• c . w .„ half / and the upper part, tumed upside down, 

/• j-o scr ‘s rj’ig‘'ij.y us a funnel . 

xUvi girls, after five hours of class 
: ,.,.T to/ running or the afternoon, devote the 
o * ' ci ha> f deev to salaried farm work, cultivating 
Z,V v . -ime, -u,' fxeids, rearing pigs and fishes, 

T'nd.ng b ,tl' a; c s , etc. They try to put into prac- 
tice mhe knowledge they have acquired in class 
; , b : t b i C> i o gy an d farming techniques. 

"Gui establishment started in the 1945-46 
• ; 0 n 1 r '■ " the headmaster explained, "with a sing 
// ' s '"gie teacher and 20 schoolboys, and not 

TV:;/-., j.:); ool girl Up to 1954, during nine years, 

K -3 nt end ,j d almost exclusively by children from 
i T^r-off xamiiies. The children of working 
Teas art s v>. re educated in midday and evening classes] 
eftec having toiled u.n the fields. 

"Land reform and especially agricultural coop- 
•.■cii ' oi. nave made it possible for them to go to 
‘.‘To’ .i.,/ j r present our institution admits all 
school -age children in the village. 

•fg-.n^rontcd with numerous economic difficulties 
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one of the ovens used for treating n^e seeds 
Well, our village infant school may be likened to 
such an oven, if our establishment is to be regard- 
ed as a seedbed It has given us well-treated 
seeds . M 

At the general education school of Cam Bmh 
there is a 27-year-old peasant, Dang Thi Son, 

who comes from a neighboring district and works as 
a cook for the teachers. She has finis ned the 
fourth form of first level education and now she 
suddenly meets with difficulty in her schooling 

"I had to interrupt my studies when I cane 
here,” she complained to me ”1 should have 
entered the fifth form, but at the Cam Binh comple- 
mentary education school, the lowest is the sixth ” 

’’You have reached an honorable standard any- 
way,” I told her. ’’Some ten years ago, at Cua Ong 
port, I heard the story of an illiterate sailor 
from Scandavia: when fulfilling the formalities, he 
had to put his fingerprints to some paper instead 
of a signature, just as our peasants did under the 
old regime. 

’’Without being an eye-witness, I don't think 
it was an invented story. For, according to stati- 
stics, one to four percent of the population of 
the United States and the western European coun- 
tries are illiterate.” 

”But here everyone is learning,” she said, 

’’and I must do the same in one way or another It 
is the atmosphere you know One feels excited 
only at the sight of people going to class I am 
thinking of going to the complementary education 
school in the neighboring village There must 
certainly remain fifth classes there ” 
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LILLI ON S Or BURuLRS SPROUI 
VLW 5-Si ORi MadOXAi.b'S BUILDING 


0\K BROOK, Hi LN5 --A11 across .America, from 
coast to coast ' from village to crossroads, you can’t 
c-o verv far before you come upon, yes, another Mac- 
Donald’s Hamburgers' st and proudly proclaiming ’’Bil- 
lions Sold" As more and more Americans hit the 
road, MacDonald’s managed to stay a few hitching 
ahead with their famous product 


Trv to calculate how much you think the Mac- 
Donald Corp has xaked m since it started selling its 
billions It’s enough money for the company to be 
able to move out of downtown Chicago (with all those 
gaudy lights and hamburger stands) to a plush $-stor> 
building of then own m green suburban Oak Brook. 


Ti ue to their forward-looking ideas, MacDonald s 
has furnished their offices with truly modern flair. 
There are no walls between offices -- all of it is 
designed as "open space” wita file cabinets, furni- 
ture, and tall green plants "At first it was hor- 
rible,” said Executive Vice President John Cooke. 

"We had people drifting in and out 


"There were also complaints,” reports Time Maga- 
zine, "about fellow workers who unknowingly tres- 
passed on the work space of others”. 

But that’s not all It seems there's a "think 
tank” m a sealed-otf area on the 7th floor. One 
area consists of a soundproofed workroom with dim- 
mable lights, a hassock, a beanbag chair, a desk 
that can be adjusted from sitting to standing height 
and wails, floor and ceiling covered in biege pseudo- 
suede Not far from there is the "meditation" room 
which supposedly may be used by executive and secret- 
ary alike. The floor is a giant waterbed, 9 feet 
m diameter The walls are covered with a suede- 
like material and concealed loudspeakers with piped- 
in stereo equipment. 


RIKER'S ISLAND CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 

Last year, four men at Riker’s "hung them- 
selves", and in the past two years two corrections 
officers were indicted for selling heroin to the 
prisoners. (These are the figures the Department 
of Corrections will admit to,) 


What a perfect place to sit and dream up new 
ways of making billions more of those delicious 
MacDonald’s hamburgers 

-50- 


On April 22. 1971 over 75 inmates fought with 
guards after a guard tried to remove one inmate 
from the gym. And on February 1, 175 inmates 
battled guards for over 45 minutes to protest 
the new rules forcing prisoners to eat in is- 
olated groups near their cell blocks instead 
of together m the main dining room 

Although the recent rioting is over now, 
the press is still being denied access to the 
prison. A team of Legal Aid lawyers is trying 
to interview everyone The beatings may still 
be going on; there have been reports of prisoners 
forced to run a gauntlet of prison guards, who 
beat them severely. 

- - 30- - 

(This information came from, the Fortune Society , 
and the Prisoners Solidarity Committee , 


Illl "PEOPLE'S" RECORD CO WITH SONGS FOR TJIE PEOPLE " 

NEW YORK ( LNSj * - "Pareuon bases itself on the 
needs of the people’s movements all over the world 
to derine themselves and to communicate with each 
other tree ot the cultural manipulation and econom- 
ic control of the system's media Paredon Records 
consist of music and speech, poetry and interview, 
documentary or dialogue, which are a uart of the 
people’s stiugijles It will neve* iS3ue dividends, or 
pier it-, but will use all money earned to produce 
o t . i e i mate i a ± s 

Puiedon lias a u Hamit e selection of. records not 
a.auubn' in >oui io ui disc shop -- "Jlus is Free 
Dei last" a ^olic.tion of Irish Rebel songs); "Cuba 1 
'.a "icii.o Puerto Rico Ln Mi Coracon" (songs of the 
l’.m: * a in. an independence movement); "The Last is 

: >ongs oi Liberation” and ”F1A; Songs 

the 1 Re*: stance" Write Paredon Re- 
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Students in class at a cooperative school north of Hanoi. 

See story on education in North Vietnam in this packet. 

Photo by Anne Dockery. Credit LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
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Injured resident of flooded Logar. ~-.ir.v- , A." 
High School in Man, West Virginia 
Credit Ken Light, LNS 
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Bottom: A .-^ene trot. ii .'-‘Uod Log,*;: ~ 
Credit Ken L:ght/LV : 
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Top: Migrant farm workers in California line up to get their lunches. 


Both photos on this page are by Paul Fusco from the book La Causa: The California Grape Strike by 
Paul Fusco and George Horwitz. 

See the story about Florida migrant workers on page 9 of this packet. 


Bottom: California migrant farm workers on the bus to w .r* . 
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